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EDITORIAL 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S atomic proposal has de- 

lighted both the naive and the Machiavellian. The 
naive applaud Ike’s plan hoping it can become reality: 
the Machiavellian applaud it believing that it never will. 
It is indeed a remarkable proposal that British Laborites 
” and David Lawrence praises for “crafti- 
ness,” that wins applause from both Le Monde and Sen- 
ator McCarthy. 

The key to Ike’s atom plan is what it left unsaid. 
namely, what to do after the Kremlin accepted or re- 
jected the plan. Senator McCarthy is representative of a 
group which assumed the Kremlin would not accept: he 
hailed the speech because it would place “the respon- 
sibility for a war” on the Soviets. Such “optimism” is 


call “inspirec 


immature; the responsibility for wars is very broad, as 
Neville Chamberlain learned. Asked what he would think 
if Moscow did accept, McCarthy said that would be 
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“fine,” because it would mean the international control 
of atomic energy envisioned in the Baruch Plan. 
Actually, Ike’s plan promised no such thing. The pool 
for peaceful atomic development was offered as a pre- 
liminary to, or a substitute for, international control. 
Which one Ike meant, preliminary or substitute, is stil 
unclear. European neutralists were sure he meant sub- 
stitute. Eisenhower did say that his plan “has the great 
virtue that it can be undertaken without irritations and 
mutual suspicions incident to any attempt to set up a 
completely acceptable system of worldwide inspection and 
control.” Neutralists hoped such a device would create 
the illusion of peace and thus reduce the Western defense 
effort. Their “optimism” was premature: Even if Moscow 
accepted the plan in principle, its details would have to 
be negotiated. And if these details were to satisfy Con- 
gress, they would have to include an international atomi 
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PLAN 


census to determine pool quotas and 
an agency to check on their maintenance 
—provisions of the Baruch Plan which 
the Kremlin has been attacking for six 
years, Outright rejection of the plan by 
the Communists would make the need 
for defense greater than ever. 

As far as the overall struggle with 
the Kremlin is concerned, Ike’s plan, 
then, was neither a gesture at appease- 
ment nor a psychological-warfare stunt. 
The part of his speech that was primar- 
ily directed at Moscow was not the 
pool plan at all, but the recital of 
American military might, designed as 
a sober warning to Stalin’s heirs of 
what aggression would bring them. 
True, the proposal to pool fissionable 
materials for peaceful use does offer an 
opportunity for the Soviets to save face and accept the 
Baruch Plan under different auspices. But the chance of 
that is slight. The real target of Ike’s plan was the free 
world, including the American people. Eisenhower’s mes- 
sage must be considered a step toward free-world unity. 

The President’s speech arose from two considerations: 
(1) the mounting intensity of the atomic arms race. 
and (2) the growing realization that, if war did not 
come, our costly atomic superiority would be useless in 
the world political struggle. The first led to widespread 
demands for an “Operation Candor,” which would tell 
the American people how deadly atomic weapons had 
become. This operation finally materialized in the Presi- 
dent’s December 8 speech. The second consideration—the 
Place of atomic energy in a prolonged non-military 
struggle—led to worldwide discussion of peaceful atomic 
projects. 

On October 19, THE New LeapeR (in an article by 
Associate Editor Anatole Shub) urged that atomic 
energy “become part of a broader democratic offensive 
to defeat Communism by political means.” Shub re- 
commended the construction here of “a pilot atomic 
power-station, geared to the development of peaceful 
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ATOMIC ARTILLERY TEST: THE INTENSITY OF THE RACE IS MOUNTING 


industry and agriculture,” and a blanket offer to build 
such development projects anywhere in the world once 
international atomic control was adopted. The offer, it 
was suggested, must be coupled with a major U.S. diplo- 
matic effort to secure such control. The offer itself would 
not only stimulate popular pressure for control; it 
would provide free peoples with “a concrete picture of the 
future to sustain and make intelligible the risks and sac- 
rifices of the present.” 

At about the same time, Aneurin Bevan was examin- 
ing the world in a London Tribune series entitled “In 
Place of the Cold War.” After finding most of the specific 
cold-war problems (e.g., Germany) hopelessly gummed 
up, Bevan proposed as a solvent a world pool for mu- 
tual aid. Each advanced nation would give this pool a 
specified quantity of hard industrial or chemical mater- 
ials, to be used to develop backward areas. Each nation’s 
quota would be proportional to its arms budget; an 
international authority would set these quotas higher and 
higher each year, thus compelling gradual disarmament. 

Eisenhower’s plan attempts to combine these two con- 
cepts. The obvious White House hope is to simultaneously 
put Malenkov on the spot, “demonstrate U.S. sincerity,” 
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and suggest a new avenue for negotiations. The test, of 
course, will come when Eisenhower’s words have to be 
supplemented by deeds. What will happen then? 

We must dismiss, at the present time, the possibility 
that the Kremlin will accept the plan, all the details 
that go with it, and, finally, international atomic control 
and inspection. For the Communists to accept this would 
be tantamount to the Costello mob opening its arsenals 
to Senator Kefauver; were the Soviet aggressors to em- 
brace realistic measures for international atom control 
and disarmament, they would cease to be the Soviet 
aggressors. There is no sign of such intention on the 
part of the present regime. The most optimistic view of 
Soviet intentions is, as William Henry Chamberlin sug- 
gests (see page 16), that the Kremlin is “freezing the 
ball,” consolidating its strength while wearying the West. 
But a much dimmer view is suggested by the revelation 
in Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft that the Soviets are 
now turning out “in some numbers” a small rocket-pro- 
pelled interceptor plane designed to defend Russian in- 
dustrial centers against air attack. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that the Kremlin vetoes 
Ike’s plan, either before or after a certain amount of 
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negotiation. What then? President Eisenhower’s speech 
said explicitly that “the Soviet Union must, of course, 
be one” of the nations involved in peaceful atomic de- 
velopment. This would seem to mean that the plan would 
be dead once Malenkov turned it down. Let us hope this 
is not the case, because most people in the world would 
then agree with Senator McCarthy that the proposal was 
just another propaganda stunt. 

If, on the other hand, the free world proceeds to create 
its own atomic pool for peaceful development, the cause 
of freedom will be immeasurably stronger. Not only the 
peoples in backward areas, but the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain, will be profoundly affected by the reality 
of peaceful atomic development, internationally admin- 
istered. Needless to say, the sooner such practical steps 
are taken, the greater their effect. 

However, no atomic plan without international control 


and inspection will bring the end of the cold war. So long 
as the Soviet arms buildup continues, Western re. 
armament—atomic and otherwise—is a necessity. As 
Raphael R. Abramovitch pointed out in last week’s New 
LEADER, Soviet military capacity is constantly increasing, 
while Western military and social defenses are being 
placed under new strains every day. Eisenhower’s plan 
is a fine one, but it would be as foolish to expect it to do 
the job alone as it was to expect the same from the Mar. 
shall Plan between 1947 and Korea. Coupled with po- 
litical, economic and military action, Ike’s atom plan 
would be a major contribution to free-world unity. 
We have said above that, in a sense, the President’s 
speech aimed also to restore the unity of the American 
people. The lack of Administration action in foreign 
affairs after Eisenhower’s great April 16 speech had, to 
a large extent, contributed to the bipartisan hysteria over 
the White case, which was the only “Communist issue” 
the Administration chose to bring before the public 
after April 16. Soberer minds realized that both sides in 
the White dispute were distracting the American people 
from the international emergency. Eisenhower’s De- 


cember 8 speech was partially designed to turn the coun- 
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try away from the distraction and toward the greater 
issues. 

Unfortunately, two speeches—no matter how good— 
do not make a foreign policy. There are grave problems. 
not only in the atomic race with the Kremlin, but in the 
deterioration of freedom’s cause in a score of crucial 
areas, Korea not the least of them. Inspirational docu 
ments twice a year will not solve these problems. The 
present situation is a challenge to bold action to secure 
the peace in Asia and to build a strong, free United 
Europe. The fact that obstacles exist to such action 
should not lead, as it did in 1953, the year of our greatest 
opportunity, to a policy of global drift. 

In the first week of 1954, Congress will reassemble and 
the Big Four foreign ministers will meet to discuss 
Europe. Let us hope the New Year brings to Washington 
a new resolution to assume world leadership—in deeds. 
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BOHN 


HIS MORNING, I was at the tail-end 
& a long line of people trying 
to get to the parcel-post window at 
the post office. Each of them carried 
gay-looking bundles—obviously con- 
taining Christmas gifts. But their 
faces were far from gay. They were 
fussing, complaining, grumbling. 
There were not enough windows. 
The clerks were too slow. The people 
ahead of them had too many bundles. 
In fact, everything was wrong. If a 
poll had been taken at that moment, 
the majority would have voted to ban 
Santa Claus as a public nuisance. 

Then—suddenly—there was music. 
Clear children’s voices were singing 
“Deck the hall with boughs of 
holly.” I turned around, and there 
they were—fifteen or twenty little 
tots clustered around a couple of 
teachers. I discovered later that one 
of their teachers was ill and they had 
come to mail a present to her. They 
were dancing, hopping, laughing, 
calling, and, at the slightest sugges- 
tion, they would burst into song. The 
effect on that crowd of disgruntled 
patrons of the post office was magical. 
In a moment, everyone had forgotten 
that his feet were tired and that he 
still had a long time to wait. Faces 
brightened, people began to talk. The 
place became human and Christmasy. 
Dickens was right. Christmas is “a 
kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant 
time.” 

Human beings are ridiculously il- 
logical. Our ways of life are based 
on principles of ruthlessness. Most of 
our everyday business is carried on 
in a cold-blooded, dog-eat-dog way. 
War is a regular feature of interna- 
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“By William E. Bohn 


Peace Is for Men 


of Good Will 


tional affairs. Our industrial relations 
are frequently reduced to the brute 
struggles which we call strikes. 

Against this tough world of our 
realities is set the gentle, reasonable, 
kindly world of our religions. I am 
not thinking exclusively of Christian- 
ity. No sect or creed has a monopoly 
on “peace on earth.” Messages about 
loving our neighbors as ourselves 
were not broadcast exclusively on our 
channel. The Mohammedans, the 
Buddhists, the Hindus, the Jews have 
long since recorded such concepts 
and endeavored to propagate them. 
The world around, religion has run 
counter to the main currents of life. 
Our animal instincts have directed us 
to ride ruthlessly over our environ- 
ment. Religion, no matter what sort, 
has urged us to understand, to make 
peace, to love. 

It is easy to point out that the fol- 
lowers of these various cults—even 
their professional representatives— 
have often failed to put their prin- 
ciples into action. For more than a 
thousand years, the Mohammedans 
tried to conquer the Christians by 
the most ruthless sort of warfare. 
During what our ancestors called the 
Crusades, we “Christians” tried to 
turn the tables on them. Practically 
all of us except the Jews have been 
trying to convert others to our ways 
of thinking and praying. When our 
“Christians” went to the Near East 
or to India or China as missionaries, 
the implication was that the natives 
of those parts were “heathen,” that 
they had to be “saved” by being 
taught “the truth.” 

One who hears the bells at Christ- 


mas time and thinks of the state of 
the world is likely to be smitten with 
discouragement. It has been so long 
since the message of peace was 
spoken—and there is still so much of 
war and crime and greed. But, in one 
respect, there has been improvement. 
There may still be “Christians” who 
regard Mohammedans or Hindus as 
“heathen.” But, if there are, I never 
see them. Their number, at least, 
must have grown less. I think of this 
every time I see the hundreds of 
delegates representing the 60 nations 
in the United Nations General As- 
sembly. No one is trying to convert 
anyone else away from his religion. 
What they are trying to do is to find 
a common basis for political and 
economic action. 

The other day, I happened on a 
United Nations technical-assistance 
report. More than 1,600 experts have 
been sent out to teach backward 
peoples how to produce more food or 
better shelter or improve their life 
in other ways. More than 2,100 men 
and women in verious countries have 
been given training. These mission- 
aries of improvement are not going 
exclusively from white countries or 
from Christian countries. India and 
Egypt are furnishing a large number 
of these traveling teachers. And 70 
governments are furnishing financial 
support. It looks more “Christian” to 
me than what we used to do. 

And this, inevitably, brings me 
around to the Communists. They 
don’t help with this or with any of 
the other improvement plans of the 
UN. They don’t want things to get 
better. It would suit them to have 
them grow worse. Every year, I write 
a little Christmas essay like this. And 
every year I come to this knotty 
problem. We say “peace on earth,” 
but here are people who do not want 
peace. What can you do about them? 
I always remind myself that, in the 
Roman Catholic version of the New 
Testament, the message of the Christ- 
mas angels is translated: “Peace on 
earth to men of good will.” Those 
who are not of good will will not 
have peace—no matter what. 
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PREMIER YOSHIDA 


EVER REARM? 


By Takeo Naoi 


ToKyo 

ORE THAN three years after the 
Korean War broke out, the 
question of rearmament is still un- 
settled here, although it has been 
heatedly debated in every session of 
True, the National 
Reserve Force, set up in 1950, was 


the Diet since. 


renamed the National Safety Force in 
October 1952, and enlarged from 
75,000 to 110,000 men equipped 
with planes and tanks. But the Gov- 
ernment does not like to call this an 
army, and its tanks are referred to 
as “special wagons.” 

Both Left and Right Socialist 
wings are attacking the Government 
for violating the Constitution by 
Simultane- 
ously, the conservative Progressive 


maintaining an army. 
party is attacking it for hesitating to 
revise the Constitution and refusing 
to call the army by its real name. 
Caught between these two pres- 
sures, Prime Minister Yoshida, at the 
November special session of the Diet, 
invented an odd definition for the 
National Safety Force, calling it an 
“army without war potential.” Even 
when the NSF is strengthened, Yo- 
shida said, it will not constitute “war 


potential” because it will be incapable 
of carrying on modern warfare. For 
some time to come, he added, the 
midget army will be kept within the 
scope of Constitutional provisions 
banning an army, navy, air force or 
any other “war potential.” The Pro- 
gressives still want a more definite 
commitment to rearmament, but they 
believe this new interpretation has 
narrowed the gap between the Lib- 
erals and themselves on the defense 
question. 

Yoshida’s admission that present 
military forces constitute an army 
“without war potential” may have 
been designed as a formula to unite 
the three conservative parties—his 
own Liberals, the Progressives and 
the Hatoyama-led Liberals—which 
together hold an absolute majority in 
the House. Yoshida needs the others’ 
support, because a mutual-security 
conference with the United States is 
scheduled for this month and he 
must formulate a definite defense 
plan before it gets under way. 

His remark did have some success 
along those lines. After the Novem- 
ber special Diet, the three parties 
agreed to set up an inter-party com- 





mittee to study the problems ot de. 
fense and Constitutional revision, 
The Liberals also agreed to rename 
the present NSF the National Defense 
Force. 

In November, too, Vice President 
Nixon visited Japan and touched up. 
on the sore point of rearmament— 
namely the Constitutional ban on war 
potential—in his speech before the 
America-Japan Society. Referring 
to Japanese disarmament in 1946, 
he said that “it was at the insistence 
of the United States that Japan dis. 
armed. .. . I’m going to admit right 
here that the United States made a 
mistake in 1946 . . . in misjudging 
the intentions of the Soviet leaders.” 

Japanese political and industrial 
leaders reacted favorably to Nixon's 
speech. They feel that the Constitu- 
tion should be made for the nation, 
not the nation for the Constitution as 
in the old Japan. Those who oppose 
Constitutional changes are, ironically, 
the so-called “progressive” elements, 
including the Left Socialists. This 
faction rejects everything American 
as “reactionary,” but sticks to the 
MacArthur-inspired Constitution as 
a “peace Constitution.” 

The reaction of these groups again 
made it clear that conservative 
solidarity is vital if Japan is to be 
rearmed, The Progressive party and 
the splinter Liberal party are press 
ing for it. Facing another special 
Diet this month, the Government 
party, which lacks a majority, also 
realizes the need for unity. As a re 
sult, Yoshida made personal calls to 
Hatoyama and Progressive chief 
Shigemitsu, and the leaders of the 
two Liberal groups held conferences 
on reunification. 

In a move to counter the solidify: 
ing conservative bloc, the two Social- 
ist parties tried to create a united 
front of their own. “Unity com 
mittees” were formed and held sev 
eral conferences. But the Right sus 
pected that the Left merely wanted 
to “absorb” them, and unity talks 
bogged down. Then the Left’s execu- 
tive committee adopted a party pro 
gram for its next convention which 
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infuriated the right wing’s executive 
committee. And that just about eli- 
minated all chance of Socialist unity. 

The Japanese Left Socialist pro- 
gram has much in common with the 
programs of Nenni in Italy and 
Bevan in England. It embraces the 
old nineteenth-century Marxian con- 
ceptions, shows no understanding of 
Communism or Soviet behavior, and 
is distinctly anti-American. Because 
the Japanese Left (unlike the Bevan- 
ites) has a disproportionate amount 
of influence among intellectuals and 
labor leaders, its new plan is worth 
analyzing. 

The program is divided in two 
parts, one dealing with broad ide- 
ology, the other outlining a plan of 
action. In the first part, the Socialist 
party is defined as the party of the 
working class and its allies, which is 
destined to bring about a socialist 
society through class struggle. The 
party will gain political control from 
the ruling capitalist class through a 
socialist revolution and then build a 
socialist state. In this way, it will 
carry out the historic mission of the 
working class, which is to defeat the 
capitalist class. 

In Japan, the program continues, 
the capitalist class is ‘merely an 
American tool. It can carry out its 
reactionary policies only because it 
receives economic and political sup- 
port from American capitalism. 
Therefore, ihe Japanese worker’s 
struggle against capitalism is also a 
battle to liberate the nation from 
foreign rule. 

The party must gain absolute con- 
trol of Parliament. Once this is done, 
it must consolidate its majority for- 
ever by cooperation with labor and 
farm unions. With this unshakable 
majority, the party will revise the 
Constitution along socialist prin- 
ciples, nationalize key industries, re- 
Vise the educational system, and make 
the press and radio channels of so- 
cialis, 

Every socialist group must mo- 
bilize itself in the struggle for lib- 
eration from American imperialism, 
the new program says, and the NSF 
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and American military aid must be 
done away with because they are 
agents of that imperialism. The im- 
mediate tasks of the party are ex- 
pressed in slogans of anti-rearma- 
ment, peace, independence, and high- 
er living standards. 

The Left’s definition of the party, 
the role of the working class and a 
socialist revolution reminds one of the 
old Erfurt program. It has no place 
in the second half of the twentieth 
century and differs little from the 
Communist program. The Left wants 
to obtain power through a majority 
in Parliament, but then it would seek 
to perpetuate it—which means dic- 
tatorship. The only thing new about 
this program is its stress on “Amer- 
ican imperialism,” in contrast to its 
failure to say a word about the threat 
of Communist aggression. 

The Right Socialists criticized this 
program from the standpoint of dem- 
ocratic socialism. But they stopped 
there, even though this was a golden 
opportunity for them to develop a 
strong stand against the Left on 
basic issues of foreign policy. The 
Right Socialists’ timidity on these is- 
sues has actually reduced them to un- 
witting solidarity with the Left’s anti- 
American, anti-rearmament stand. 

As this report was being completed, 
the splinter Liberals (with the ex- 
ception of eight diehards) an- 
nounced their decision to rejoin the 
Government party. The merger gives 
the Liberals 224 seats in the 466- 
seat Lower House—still 11 short of a 
majority. The splinter Liberals in- 
sisted on a conservative coalition 
soon as a condition of their return to 
the fold, but at the moment there is 
little sign of this. Political stability 
is not yet in sight, and there is 
even fear in some quarters that Jap- 
anese politics may follow the French 
pattern. 

Meanwhile, the Communists are re- 
asserting themselves in the labor 
movement. They have begun to take 
over control in key local executives, 
and several locals of the State 
Railway Workers Union and Teach- 
ers Union have passed resolutions 


calling for affiliation with the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. In some 
instances, officials of these locals 
even managed to sneak abroad to 
attend the WFTU’s recent Vienna 
congress. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
Seamen’s Union and the Textile 
Workers Union, both under anti- 
Communist leadership, have left the 
General Council of Japanese Trade 
Unions as a result of the pro-Red 
platform adopted at the GCJTU’s 
July convention. (See my August 3 
New LEADER article, “Trade Union 
Chiefs Back Kremlin Line.”) But, at 
the same time, many Communist-con- 
trolled unions have gone into the 
GCJTU in recent months. 

Strikes staged or supported by the 
GCJTU are becoming increasingly 
violent, in typical Communist fash- 
ion. Recently, in the Nagano pre- 
fecture, where Communists are 
strong, a mob of 500 day laborers, 
farmers and students started a riot 
at the local legislature and disrupted 
the entire session. In Osaka, several 
Communists who are on trial de- 
manded that the court pray for the 
souls of the Rosenbergs and Stalin. 
The judge had nothing to do with 
the outburst, but revolutionary songs 
are not rare in court. 

In a sense, present-day Japan is 
living in the kind of atmosphere that 
existed in Russia between the demo- 
cratic March 1917 Revolution and 
the Bolshevik seizure of power eight 
months later. Lenin then described 
Russia as “the freest country in the 
world,” and Japan fits that descrip- 
tion now. Its unlimited freedom, 
however, is endangered by the ser- 
ious lack of a system of checks and 
balances, or of institutions which 
command responsibility from the 
men or parties who control them. As 
a result, there are extravagances in 
every sphere of life. Every group 
eagerly pursues its own private in- 
terests without feeling any deep re- 
sponsibility for the nation’s welfare. 
Unless this trend is checked, unlimit- 
ed freedom may be the midwife of 


chaos in Japan. 








By John A. Despol 


Old Voice in the New West 





OK NEARLY FIVE YEARS, residents of Southern Califor- 
a nia and scattered areas throughout the West have 
become conscious of a new magazine, Frontier. Self- 
styled “The Voice of the New West,” Frontier has been 
attempting to build itself a reputation as the West’s 
only liberal political magazine, and has—on the surface, 
at least—achieved this goal to a marked degree. It has 
had praise and contributions from men like Senators 
Joseph O'Mahoney, Hubert Humphrey and Ed Johnson, 
former Cabinet members Charles Brannan and Oscar 
Chapman, plus occasional articles from Richard Neu- 
berger, Arthur Schlesinger Jr. and others. 

Frontier has steadily supported public power, public 
housing, civil rights, a press free from distortion (for 
which it received praise from no less than Harry Tru- 
man), has opposed GOP-sponsored land-grabs, and has 
campaigned vigorously against the cultural vigilantism in 
Los Angeles and other Western cities. 

Yet, in spite of these facts, many thoughtful liberals 
throughout California have become increasingly dubious 
about the value of Frontier, and have informally attempt- 
ed to minimize its influence. 

Why this strong liberal and labor opposition to a 
magazine which seems a badly needed liberal organ? 
Principally because it has been somewhat more than 
ambiguous in two areas: 

1. Its attitude on domestic issues closely related to 
foreign policy (foreign aid, European unity, Korea, de- 
fense appropriations, etc.) ; 

2. Its position on civil liberties and internal security, 
particularly in view of the renewed Communist policy 
of infiltration, aimed at such organizations as ADA, 
CIO, AFL, NAACP and the Democratic party. 

Frontier seems to have no foreign policy. This may 


Although ‘Frontier’ obtains and advertises articles by 
noted non-Communists, it ignores the Soviet threat 


and attacks anti-Communist liberals as McCarthyites 





Like the late Thirties, these are times that seem to 
invite polarization; in many cities, it is becoming diff- 
cult for an anti-Communist and anti-McCarthyist liberal 
to hold his ground against the two extremes of pro- 
Communism and vigilantism. One such city is Los 
Angeles, partially for reasons indicated in this article. 
But one liberal who is decidedly holding his ground is 
John A. Despol, who has been Secretary-Treasurer of the 
CIO’s California Industrial Union Council since its in- 
ception. Mr. Despol, a former instructor in industrial 
relations at the California Institute of Technology, 
served as a member of the State War Manpower Com- 
mittee from January 1943 to October 1945, and was a 
member of the National War Labor Board, Tenth Re- 
gion. Since the end of the war, Mr. Despol—in addition 
to his CIO duties—has participated in numerous civil- 
rights and civil-liberties activities on the Pacific Coast. 





well account for the sizable number of principled anti: 
Communist liberals whose names have bolstered Fron- 
tier’s reputation. The best test for liberal magazines has 
always been the orientation (East, West or neutral) o 
foreign policy, but it is almost impossible to make thal 
test with Frontier. A check of its issues over the pas 
few years shows that not one of its covers has featured 
the title of any article dealing with foreign affairs. Three 
years of war in Korea passed with virtually no mention 
by Frontier. The death of Stalin, the workers’ uprisings 
in East Germany, the Prague trials—none of these ap 
parently merited serious attention. 

Only last October did Frontier break this silence, 
with an editorial by publisher Gifford Phillips. This 
statement constituted Frontier’s first position on a queé 
tion involving foreign policy. It was labeled “Democrats, 
Go Slow on This One,” and cautioned liberals not to be 
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stampeded by ex-President Truman and the “militarists” 
jnto an attack on the Eisenhower Administration on the 
issue of Air Force cuts. The magazine took the position 
that any attempt to cut the “militarists” down to size 
ought to be applauded rather than attacked by liberals, 
and indicated that this reduction of Air Force strength 
was a good thing and possibly a harbinger of bigger and 
better cuts to come. 

Significantly, Frontier’s position had been tipped to 
perceptive readers in the June issue, which reprinted 
without comment a half column from, of all things, /. F. 
Stone's Weekly, beginning: “Momentous conclusions 
hopeful for world peace flow from the budget statement 
made by the President at his press conference last week.” 
After praising Eisenhower for abandoning the “target 
year” military buildup plan adopted by Truman and Gen- 
eral Bradley, Stone concluded, “The quiet reply [Eisen- 
hower’s] deviated strikingly from the demonology of the 
cold war.” 

Actually, foreign policy has been ignored only on the 
oficial face of the magazine. It has occasional foreign 
“reports,” including a monthly one from London, and 
here a steady neutralist line prevails. When the London 
column is not reporting the Coronation in shocking taste 
(“In the distinguished tradition of the Pasadena Rose 
Parade and Hollywood’s Santa Claus Lane, the last of 
the ruling Luneburgs took formal command today over 
a mythical Empire. Riding in a gilded old carriage . . . 
out of MGM’s prop lot . . . in a program that looked 
as if it had been created by Cecil B. DeMille . . . ”), it is 
loudly applauding British “realism” in foreign affairs, 
nodding sagely at each expression of anti-Americanism 
toward U.S. airmen in England, and comparing favor- 
ably Britain’s refusal to enter into any such “witch-hunt” 
as now prevails in America. Loud cheers, said Frontier’s 
London Correspondent, greeted “Rab” Butler’s recent 
announcement in Parliament that Britain regards the UN 
as a family of nations, and not an anti-Communist alli- 
ance; but no mention was made of Britain’s support for 
extension of the Korean War to the Chinese mainland if 
the peace talks fail. Britain must appear a strange land 
to Frontier readers, where Americans are urged to go 
home, only neutralists sit in Parliament, and the Corona- 
tion was a “circus” celebrating the vested interests of its 
titled participants. 

Such other comment from foreign fields as finds its 
way into Frontier’s back pages plunks the same neutralist 
key. There is no del Vayo to sound the steady dirge— 
only occasional reminders that we are, after all, sup- 
porting corrupt feudal princes and helping fasten colo- 
nialism on the East, and never a hint that Soviet Com- 
munism even exists as a world force. 

With respect to the second test, the magazine’s attitude 
toward civil liberties and internal security, the picture 

omes somewhat clearer. According to Frontier, there 
is a witch-hunt abroad in the land, a “black silence of 
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fear” has descended over the populace, and the worst 
offenders are those so-called liberals who are so “pre- 
occupied” with proving their own anti-Communism that 
they are paralyzed into inactivity. 

There are no Communists in Frontier’s vocabulary—at 
least in the United States. There are, to be sure, 
“heretics,” “alleged” Communists, “suspected” Commu- 
nists, “ultra-liberals,” “leftists,” “non-conformists,” “dis- 
senters,” “victims of the witch-hunt,” “principled” lib- 
erals who stand on their rights, “courageous” liberals 
who are not confused by the “popular” anti-Communism 
of the once-liberal labor organizations—all these, but no 
Communists. 

On the appearance of Witness, Frontier’s regular book 
critic, an anti-Communist, reviewed the book. He found 
it wanting in certain regards and was critical of Cham- 
bers’s present philosophy, but he did not question Hiss’s 
guilt. With the review appeared an announcement that, 
in the interest of fairness, another review would follow. 
The next month’s issue carried a six-page review by Vern 
Countryman, entitled simply “I Don’t Believe Cham- 
bers,” in which Countryman out-Jowitted Lord Jowitt. 

On the occasion of James Wechsler’s imbroglio with 
Senator McCarthy’s committee, Frontier had its own 
curious editorial slant. Wechsler, it seemed, had done 
the liberal cause a disservice by testifying at all; he 
should have declined to answer and given the First 
Amendment as his reason. Joseph Rauh, a national vice- 
chairman of ADA, wrote the magazine, “This makes 
masochism the sine qua non of heroism. I'll defend the 
editor’s right to this fantastic notion, but let me off 
uptown.” 

Last April, Frontier laid its approach to civil liberties 
on the line in an editorial titled “The Nice-Nelly Ap- 
proach.” 


“The current fear,” it began, “that prevents Amer- 
icans from speaking up in defense of our historic 
freedoms is expressed in a multiple [sic] of diverse 
ways. One of the most frequent is the rationalization 
that liberals in defending civil liberties must be ex- 
tremely careful of the political company they keep, or 
their motives might be suspect. . . . 

“One of the most frenetic exponents of this fallacious 
and self-serving theory is George S. Counts, chairman 
of a group known as the American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom. Mr. Counts, writing recently in 
the New York Times, stated that if liberals are not 
properly circumspect ‘they will only damage the 
very ideals they wish to promote, and strengthen those 
forces which are prepared to destroy our civil liberties 
in the struggle against Communism.’ 

“The reality of the present situation . . . is pre- 
cisely the reverse. Civil liberties are not endangered 
because liberals defend those rights in the ‘wrong’ 
company, but because too many Americans do not 
defend them at all. If Mr. Counts and other liberals 
would devote their energies to solving this basic prob- 
lem, the handful who, at times, may not exercise 
proper discrimination in their associations would be 
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of little, if any, significance. The ‘Black Silence of 

Fear’ is the real danger to civil liberties in America.” 

This editorial misstates the liberal anti-Communist 
position, damages both a staunch defender of civil lib- 
erties and his organization, and reduces the shall-we- 
join-with-Communists issue to the level of “circumspec- 
tion” and “proper discrimination” and “questioning of 
motives.” Finally, it hammers home the basic theme that 
the “circumspect” liberals are doing nothing. no one is 
doing anything, to stop the avalanche of McCarthyism— 
except. of course, Frontier. 

The point of this editorial was also made by publisher 
Phillips, who wrote recently that so-called liberal organ- 
izations “have been so preoccupied with disassociating 
themselves from ‘questionable’ people in order to demon- 
strate their own anti-Communism that they often sound 
something like McCarthy. This obsession with moving 
in only 100-per-cent anti-Communist circles has dimin- 
ished their vigor and effectiveness in the big fight.” This. 
presumably, must refer to, among others. the CIO. which 
was “preoccupied” for so long with “disassociating” it- 
self from “questionable” organizations like UE and the 
Fur Workers. 

In the editorial cited above, Frontier went even further. 
The magazine only mildly reproached. for being over- 
zealous in their reliance on the Fifth Amendment, “the 
so-called democratic left-wing groups, those who admitted 
to their membership Communists or pro-Communists, 
providing their aims didn’t conflict with democratic 
aims” (italics supplied). Just which Communists 
Frontier had in mind, whose aims didn’t conflict with 
democratic aims, is not clear. 

On other issues involving civil liberties. Frontier’s line 
is the same. Whether it is a local situation involving. for 
example, the movie industry, or whether the issue is the 
Rosenbergs, the slogans are the same: witch-hunt, black- 
list, black silence of fear. 

On the Rosenbergs. Frontier ran only a short quota- 
tion from Nation editor Freda Kirchwey. asking clem- 
ency. As for the Hollywood blacklist. the editors never 
mention that there are actual Communists present and 
accounted for, or that the anti-Communist Hollywood 
unions (a frequent object of attack among local anti- 
anti-Communists) spend a great deal of time trying to 
find work in the shrinking industry for those ex-Com- 
munists who have testified before the various committees. 

In a recent issue, the magazine bannered and carried 
a lengthy “exposé” of the furor surrounding the making 
of Salt of the Earth, shot in New Mexico by the Mine. 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union, a CIO expellee. The 
film’s producers employed almost exclusively identified 
Communist Hollywood personnel; Frontier had much to 
say of their “heroism,” but nothing of their politics. 

It is no wonder, then, that Frontier has been offering 
its readers, free with subscription, a copy of the Nation’s 
“How Free Is Free?” issue [see “How Free Is the 


Nation?” by Richard H. Rovere, THE NEW LEADER, July 
14, 1952]. Nor is it a surprise that Frontier placed a 
full-column ad in the latest “civil liberties” issue of the 
Nation, in which Frontier officially describes itself as 
“a Western liberal magazine in the fearless tradition of 
the Nation.” 

Little is known about publisher Phillips. He is a man 
of considerable means, came to Los Angeles a few years 
after World War II, and is regarded as a pleasant man 
with strong convictions about the social injustices still 
prevalent in the West. While expressing his personal 
dislike of Communism, he consistently opposes positive 
action against the Communist party or its policies. Al- 
though a few Frontier regulars are strongly anti-Com- 
munist, several of Phillips’s close advisers and editorial 
consultants are regarded even less favorably than the 
publisher himself. But, in the eyes of the readers and 
potential readers of Frontier, these men do not stand 
alone. 

The problem is complicated hy Frontier’s judicious 
plugging of its own magazine through a connection with 
the Big Names of liberalism, people who have. at one 
time or another, contributed to Frontier. It seems doubt- 
ful whether any of these distinguished liberals has been 
reading the magazine closely for the past several months. 
Today, there is a real need for these prominent anti- 
Communists to end the ironic situation which permits 
their names to be offered by Frontier as bait for a new 
Popular Front. 

These contributors have a right to demand that a 
magazine which purports to represent their thinking op- 
pose all totalitarian governments and organizations de 
voted to promoting a one-party state. Western liberals, 
too, should take a long, hard look at Frontier to de 
termine if it is truly, as it claims, “The Voice of the New 
West.” or merely an old voice singing an old tune in 4 
new key. 





‘NATION’ ADVERTISERS 


A host of pro-Communist advertisemenis feature the 
December 12 “civil liberties’? issue of the Nation mag- 
azine. The ads (paid, presumably) include a full page 
from the new publishing firm of party-liners Angus Cam- 
eron and Albert E. Kahn: a full page from: the Red-led 
National Lawyers Guild; a half page from the Rosenberg 
Children’s Trust Fund; two columns plugging a dinner 
for Corliss Lamont given by the Emergency Civil Liber- 
ties Committee [THE New Leapzr, January 26] ; a column 
from Stalinist artist William Gropper, and a columm 
from International Publishers, official publisher for che 
U.S. Communist party. Other advertisers are the Fout 
Continents Bookshop, a Soviet Government outlet; the 
Kremlinoid I. F. Stone's Weekly; and two notorious 
fronts, the N. Y. Council of the Arts, Sciences & Profes- 
sions ani the National Committee to Win Amnesty for 
the Smith Act Victims. 
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Russia’s New Farm Policy 


Incentives are granted to peasants in effort to relieve severe food crisis 


By a Special Correspondent 


= SovIFT ECONOMY is now being adjusted to 
the political situation created by Stalin’s death. 
Throughout September, the press and radio devoted a 
large part of their output to statements on a planned re- 
vision of Soviet agricultural policy which is to bring 
food production and consumption into line with the in- 
dustrial development of the country. In less than a month, 
oficial documents running to some 100,000 words have 
been published, including the report given to the Central 
Committee by Nikita S. Khrushchev, the new First Secre- 
lary of the Soviet Communist party; the decree adopted 
by the Central Committee on the basis of his report; 
and three executive orders issued by the Council of 
Ministers and the Central Committee, on stockbreeding 
and deliveries, on potatoes and vegetables, and on ma- 
chine-tractor stations. 

The new policy was already foreshadowed by the state- 
ments made before the Supreme Soviet in August by 
Premier Georgi Malenkov and Finance Minister Arseni 
lverev, but the gravity of the situation was not fully 
disclosed at that time. It is not without significance that 
Khrushchev, on the occasion of his first appearance as 
the principal officer of the Party, is being associated with 
80 important a measure as the recasting of Soviet agri- 
cultural policy. 
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The cartoon above, reprinted from the Russian weekly 
Possev, sums up the sad history of the peasant under 
Soviet rule. Despite internationally publicized campaigns 
for “socialist agriculture,” the Soviet Government of 
Malenkoy and Khrushchev is now engaged in a desperate 
struggle to raise Russian farm standards to the levels 
of 1913. This authoritative analysis of the new farm 
program was written specially for the London monthly 
Twentieth Century by a European scholar who has de- 
voted years to the study of Soviet agricultural conditions. 





Specialists in Kremlinology will remember Malenkov’s 
sharp criticism, at the Nineteenth Party Congress a year 
ago, of the views then held by Khrushchev, and will per- 
haps deduce the existence of an antagonism between the 
Premier and his comrade-in-arms which may be the be- 
ginning of another round in the battle for political 
supremacy. Less confident observers of Soviet affairs will 
conclude that too little is known to justify such specula- 
tion. The statements and decrees of the past month are 
not the work of any one man, whether Party Secretary 
or Minister of Agriculture, but the outcome of contro- 
versies conducted for years among the leading men of 
the Soviet hierarchy. Ever since the regime was estab- 
lished, agriculture has been its child of sorrow, and no 
Soviet leader of any standing could afford to keep aloof 
from discussion when its future was considered. Many 
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RUSSIA CONTINUED ; 


of the recent utterances on agricultural questions had 
been heard on previous occasions, e.g., at the inaugura- 
tion of the Three-Year Plan, announced in April 1949 by 
the Council of Ministers, for the development of animal 
husbandry in collectives and state farms. It was evident 
even then that, while industrial production had recovered 
to its prewar level, the output of foodstuffs, and of animal 
produce in particular, was lagging behind. This is still 
the main problem. 

While some of the criticisms made at the time of the 
1949 announcement can be found once more in last 
month’s statements, much has been added by agronomists 
and politicians familiar with the problems of the country- 
side. Among them one particularly discerns I. A. Ben- 
ediktov, once again Minister of Agriculture. Since he 
was reinstated at the Nineteenth Congress to full mem- 
bership in the Central Committee, he has been among the 
main contributors to the discussion on agricultural ques- 
tions. Before the war, Benediktov had become known as 
the chief architect of the All-Union Agricultural Ex- 
hibition. (He has now returned to his favorite creation, 
and Moscow is likely to see another huge agricultural 
show next year.) During and after the war, he served 
for some years under A. A. Andreyev, who during the 
latter part of the war was People’s Commissar for Agri- 
culture and in 1946 became Chairman of the Council for 
Collective Farm Affairs charged with eliminating war- 
time infringements of the Collective Farm Statute of 
1935. In the late Thirties, Andreyev, who had long been 
the Party spokesman on agriculture, went on record as a 
protagonist of the small operational unit, the so-called 
zveno, of some five to ten workers, rather than the large 
unit of the “brigade,” in which up to a hundred members 
of a collective farm work in one team. 

This was at a time when, after collectivization, Gov- 
ernment and Party felt compelled by rural resistance to 
make some concessions to the peasants. Things were 
different when most of the scars of war had disappeared. 
In 1950, fifteen years to the day after the Collective Farm 
Statute had been promulgated, the press began to pre- 
pare the way for a new change in farm policy. On the 
initiative of Khrushchev, Andreyev was attacked by 
Pravda in an article entitled “Against the Perversion in 
the Organization of Labor in the Collectives.” Ten days 
afterward. he admitted his errors and published a 
recantation. 

Khrushchev, who at the end of the Second World War 
had been Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Ukraine, now became the main protagonist of a cam- 
paign for the systematic consolidation of collective farms. 
In Kiev province at the end of 1949, he laid the founda- 
tion stone of the first agro-town, which was to take the 
place of four old villages. Khrushchev saw the road to 
socialism in the rural areas not merely in the replacement 
of the zveno by the brigade system: He wanted to merge 
small collectives into large ones, and villages into agro- 
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towns, thus bringing the physical and social units of the 
countryside under the control of the organs of Gover. 
ment and Party. The more radical of his views, such as 
the resettlement of collective workers in agro-towns, 
which Pravda had publicized in March 1951, caused 
concern among some leading agronomists, and Pravda 
dissociated itself from the article. 

In the face’ of this opposition, the- Party never en. 
dorsed the more radical of Khrushchev’s views. Thus, 
legislation on the merger of collectives has never been 
made known. Yet, before the end of 1950 the number 
of collectives was reduced through amalgamation from 
some 254,000 to 123,000, though some of them were 
merely integrated on paper. In the more densely popv- 
lated agricultural areas, the process of concentration 
went even further. In the Moscow district, for instance, 
the number of collectives was reduced in the course of 
1950 from 6,000 to 1,500; the average size of the collec. 
tives increased from 400 to almost 2,000 acres of arable 
land, and the average number of families rose from 40 
to more than 160 per collective. At the same time, the or- 
ganization of the Party was strengthened. While early in 
1950 only one of every five collectives had a primary 
Party organization, at the end of the year the Party con- 
trolled four out of every five collectives. 

It fell upon Benediktov, the former Deputy of An- 
dreyev, as Minister of Agriculture to announce the results 
of the campaign on which Khrushchev had staked his 
political reputation. But at the Nineteenth Congress, in 
October 1952, Malenkov disowned both factions. While 
he rebuked Andreyev and his supporters for setting up 
small work teams in place of production brigades in the 
collective farms, he blamed Khrushchev and his asso- 
ciates for suggesting that the village population be con- 
gregated in large agricultural townships. Today, pro- 
tagonists and opponents of the program for the concen- 
tration of collectives are among the chief architects of 
the new agricultural policy, which leaves room for 
development in more than one direction. 

Khrushchev preceded his statement of policy with a 
detailed account of present conditions and past failures, 
leaving his audience with a picture of a badly unbalanced 
farm economy. The Central Committee summarized his 
findings in these words: 


“The enormous potentialities of large-scale socialist 
agriculture are-still poorly utilized. The yields continue 
to remain low in many collective farms and districts. 
The increase in the productivity of agriculture, the de 
velopment of animal husbandry, the production of 
potatoes, vegetables and fodder crops do not conform 
to the demands of the national economy. The lag of 
these and a number of other important branches of 
agriculture retards the further development of the light 
and food industries, which satisfy the essential re 
quirements of the population, and seriously impedes 
the rise in the income of collective farms and collective 
farmers. Especially unsatisfactory is the situation with 
regard to the development of animal husbandry.” 
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Khrushchev appeared reasonably satisfied with the 
production of grains and industrial crops, but even here a 
closer scrutiny hardly justifies optimism. Leaving annual 
fluctuations apart, crop acreages since the inauguration 
of the first Five-Year Plan have merely kept pace with 
population trends. An improvement in the national diet is 
therefore dependent upon a rise in crop yields. But it 
appears that at no time since 1928 has the output of 
grains available per head of population risen above the 
pre-Revolutionary level. In these circumstances, the 
supply of bread and fodder grains can hardly have been 
ample. 

Output, like acreage, has merely kept pace with popu- 
lation increase. Some 25 million peasant households at 
the opening of the plan era provided the meager food 
supply of 160 million people. Today, some 20 million 
families, with the help of about 600,000 tractors, produce 
an equally meager diet for approximately 210 million 
people. The shift of labor to industry has been disap- 
pointingly small, and the cost of industrial effort to re- 
place farm labor has been disproportionately great. The 
drift of population from the land, though heavy in times 
of distress, has been smaller than might have been ex- 
pected. 

Even more disappointing are the results of twenty-five 
years of Soviet planning in livestock farming. The 
modest gains achieved before the Revolution, and again 
before the inauguration of the first Five-Year Plan, 
have never been recovered. In the words of the Central 
Committee’s report, “the state plans for increasing the 
number of cattle go unfulfilled year after year.” Last 
year alone, the cattle population dropped by more than 
2 million. The number of cows falls short of the prewar 
level by 3.5 million, and, compared with 1928, it has 
decreased by almost 9 million. While in 1940 nearly every 
peasant household had a cow, today almost half of them 
no longer possess one. Though not admitted by Khrush- 
chev and the Central Committee, this latest wave of illicit 
slaughtering has been the kolkhoznik’s answer to the 
Government’s attempt, under the Three-Year Livestock 
Plan, to transfer privately-owned farm animals to the 
collectives. The position is little better in regard to pig, 
sheep and poultry farming. At no time since the first 
Five-Year Plan was inaugurated has the pre-1929 live- 
stock population been reached. While during this period 
the human population increased from some 160 to 210 
million, the total number of productive animals (in live- 
stock units) declined from 70 to 62 million. The loss 
might have been made up in part through increases in 
milk yields and carcass weights, but, unhappily, such im- 
provements have not occurred. In Khrushchev’s own 
words, “for more than ten years, milk yields in the collec- 
tive farms have not exceeded 1,000-1,170 kilos per cow” 
(compared with, for example, 2,800 kilos in the United 
Kingdom). In Siberia, 75,000 tons of butter were pro- 
duced in 1913, but only 65,000 tons in 1952. Similar 
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failures are reported as regards carcass weights and 
fodder yields. Haystacks on collective farms provided 
only 960 kilos per head of cattle last year, compared 
with 1,100 kilos before the war. Even in terms of the 
grossly inflated “biological yields,” fodder grains yield 
only half, and potatoes and beet only two-thirds, of what 
is harvested in Great Britain. 

Despite the lack of vital information, it can be said 
with certainty that the present national diet of the Soviet 
citizen is smaller in quantity and poorer in composition 
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CITY FOOD PEDDLER: THE NEW PROGRAM WILL AID 
PEASANTS TO SELL AT INDEPENDENT MARKETS 


than it was before the first Five-Year Plan came into 
force in 1929. While the average consumption of flour 
and potatoes is about as high as in 1927-28, the same 
cannot be said of meat and dairy produce. Sugar is 
probably the only foodstuff consumed in larger quantities 
than before rapid industrialization and collectivization 
began (11 kilos instead of 6 kilos in 1926-27). 

The causes of failure in livestock farming are officially 
sought largely in administrative mistakes. such as the 
use of incorrect delivery norms and dates, the insufficient 
use of mechanical power in fodder fields and cattle 
yards, the lack of incentives to collectives and kol- 
khozniks, and the shortage of technically trained staff and 
political leaders in collectives and machine-tractor sta- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 








RUSSIA CONTINUED 


tions. Some of the details in the long list of errors and 
omissions given by Khrushchev are revealing indeed. 

Much of the blame for these shortcomings goes to the 
weakness of professional and political leadership. The 
majority of cadres are reported to have an inadequate 
technical background and training. Less than one out of 
five chairmen of collective farms has higher or second- 
ary special education. Similarly, the overwhelming major- 
ity of directors, chief engineers and chief agronomists 
of machine-tractor stations have no higher education. 
Almost one-third and two-thirds, respectively, of the 
directors and engineers of tractor stations have had 
nothing but elementary education. This seems an odd 
state of affairs in a country in which industrialization and 
technical education have had high priority for the better 
part of twenty-five years. The answer lies in the prefer- 
ence given by the professional class to office work and 
in the higher turnover of technical men. Although agri- 
cultural planning is a matter of years rather than months, 
in many collective farms the chairman changes twice or 
three times a year. On the other hand, out of some 
350,000 trained agricultural specialists with higher or 
secondary education, only 20 per cent work in machine- 
tractor stations or collectives. Another quarter are em- 
ployed in administrative work, while the official report 
cannot account for the remaining half. 

How attractive a job a specialist with secondary educa- 
tion must hold in the Soviet Union may be gauged from 
Khrushchev’s statement that, during the year, each collec- 
tive farm submits to the district agricultural department 
some 10,000 statistical indices, or eight times as many 
as before the war. The Ministerial bureaucracy appears 
even less effective than the regional departments. In the 
Russian Federal Republic, which holds more than half 
the livestock and three-fifths of the sown area of the 
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Soviet Union, the Ministry of Agriculture, instead of 
being engaged in the production of potatoes and vege. 
tables, is said to emphasize bee-keeping and animal. 
trapping. “This sounds like a joke,” adds Khrushchev, 
“but, unfortunately, it is not a joke but a fact.” Nor is 
the state of the rural areas any better. Many of the 
leaders of rural Party cadres have only a slight knowl. 
edge of agriculture, and more than one-third of all 
secretaries of rural cadres have worked in this capacity 
for less than one year. As a result, the Party is weak in 
the rural areas. It disposes of only one million members, 
plus two million Communist Youth—this among a rural 
population of almost 130 million. 

These, then, were the conditions which the new Soviet 
rulers confronted when they succeeded Stalin. It should 
be recorded that the new rulers not only dealt swiftly 
with the urgent matters of the moment, but designed a 
coherent agricultural strategy which shows a remark. 
able degree of self-confidence; they made liberal use 
of economic incentives without loosening for a moment 
their political grip on the rural population. The new 
program consists of technical, economic and _ political 
measures designed to raise farm output and rouse peas- 
ant interest without losing control in the countryside. 

In the technical sphere, the emphasis is on measures 
likely to improve the output of animal produce and thus 
restore the balance lost through past over-emphasis on 
grain production. First priority is naturally given to a 
substantial increase in livestock. Cow and cattle figures 
are to be raised by 5 and 9 million, respectively, before 
the end of next year. At the same time, pig stocks are to 
be raised by 6 million, and flocks of sheep and goats by 
35 million. These are ambitious aims, even though they 
fall short of earlier targets. The goals for milk yields 
and carcass weights, and for total meat and milk output, 
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are equally ambitious. Market supplies are to rise between 
1952 and 1954 from 3 to 4 million tons of meat, and 
from 10 to 14.3 million tons of milk. 

There is no chance of success in this field unless 
fodder supplies are increased very substantially. Pro- 
vision is therefore made in the new plan for an extended 
production of fodder grains, fodder potatoes and green 
fodder. Concentrates are to be produced and stocked in 
larger quantities than in the past, and silage pits are to 
be built. The mechanization of arable farming is to be 
fostered by a greatly increased output of farm tractors. 
Production and consumption of fertilizers are also to be 
raised substantially. The yields of potatoes and roots 
are to be improved through planting by the square- 
cluster method, which is common practice in developed 
agricultural countries and allows the mechanized cul- 
tivation of plants throughout their period of vegetation. 

The success of the program largely depends on the 
economic measures which go with it. The concessions 
which the Government has made to the collectives, and 
to farmers in their individual capacity, specify in detail 
what was promised in summary fashion during the 
budget debate. Hitherto, the cultivation of industrial 
crops was three-and-a-half times as rewarding as live- 
stock farming. Now the financial balance is to be altered 
in favor of animal husbandry. This is to be achieved 
through substantial price increases. Procurement prices 
for compulsory deliveries of livestock are to be increased 
to 5.5 times their previous level; those for milk and butter 
are to be doubled, and those for vegetables and potatoes 
raised by 25 to 250 per cent. Simultaneously, the prices 
payable for voluntary sales in excess of compulsory de- 
liveries are also to be raised. Other economic concessions 
include the reduction of delivery quotas and the abolition 
of delivery arrears, advance payments and grants-in-aid, 
incentives in kind and sales of consumer goods in ex- 
change for farm products, higher wages and premiums 
for workers in machine-tractor stations. Collectives are 
also encouraged to produce the bricks and tiles required 
for the building of workers’ cottages and cattle sheds. 

While these and other projects are likely to bear some 
fruit in the years to come, it would be hazardous to as- 
sume the likelihood of as quick and large an improvement 
in farm output and food supplies as Malenkov and 
Khrushchev have promised. True, these promises did not 
go beyond what was laid down in the fifth Five-Year 
Plan, but the Plan targets for the farming and food in- 
dustries were over-ambitious and agriculture fell far 
short of expectations during the first three years of the 
period. It can be said with certainty that, at the end of 
the current Plan period in 1955, farm income and food 
consumption, though increased above current levels, will 
be well below the targets, which were fixed at 40 per 
cent (and more) above 1950 levels. 

The cost to the Government of the various economic 
programs is estimated at 15 and 35 billion rubles, re- 
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spectively, for 1953 and 1954, while the additional in- 
come due to go to the farming industry is estimated at 
13 and 20 billion rubles respectively. No official infor- 
mation on total farm income is available, but it will 
probably be increased through these economic conces- 
sions by approximately 10 per cent. This is more than 
collectives and kolkhozniks could have hoped to gain, 
but it is still far less than industrial workers have 
achieved through six successive retail price reductions. 

The financial outlay is justified officially by reference 


to the “fundamental principle” of material interest in 


socialist society. As before in Soviet history, the Govern- 
ment has been forced, not by organized resistance but 
by the unequivocal non-cooperation of 20 million in- 
dividual families, to retreat from its previous position 
and to brand as “pernicious” the practice of infringing 
the interests of collective farmers with regard to live- 
stock in their private possession. Khrushchev, who only 
three years ago had been urging the “hard” policy. 
summed up the present official attitude in these words: 

“Only people who do not understand the policy of 
the Party can think that the productive livestock 
possessed by a collective farmer’s household, within 
the limits envisaged in the Collective Farm Statute, 
represents a danger to the socialist system. The per- 
sonal ownership of livestock is not a hindrance but a 
help to the commonly-owned animal husbandry, and 
consequently is of benefit to the collective farmer, to 
the collective farm and to the state.” 

Those who may conclude that a lasting change in 
Soviet political philosophy has taken place in the agri- 
cultural sphere will, however, be disappointed to find that 
the concessions to the individual farm household are 
clearly considered of a temporary nature only. Khrush- 
chev declared that these measures are considered expe- 
dient only as long as the consumers’ needs cannot be 
met by the produce of the collective farms: 

“The time will come when the development of com- 
monly-owned animal husbandry will reach such a level 
that the personal demand of the collective farmer for 
livestock product will be fully satisfied by the common 
enterprise, and then it will be unprofitable for the 
collective farmer to have livestock in his personal 
possession.” 

Khrushchev added, with reference to the Baltic States, 
where all individual farms have not yet been transferred 
to collectives, that there could not be two opinions on 
this matter: “We want gradually to liquidate the system 
of individual farms and to set up collective-farm settle- 
ments. But it would be a mistake to show haste in the 
practical solution of this problem.” 

This, then, is the political concept of the architects of 
the new farm program. Time will show whether these 
measures will set in motion a movement which will gain 
further concessions from Government and Party, or 
whether the regime will be able once more to reverse its 
policy and to sacrifice the interests of the individual 
peasant in the name of collectivization. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


\\ ff REEZING THE BALL” is a fre- 

- quent maneuver in the closing 
minutes of a basketball game. The 
team that is ahead uses up as much 
time as possible with routine plays, 
in order to prevent the other team 
from getting the ball and scoring. 
This is exactly what the Kremlin is 
doing now in the game of interna- 
tional politics, 

The Soviet Union is enormously 
ahead in the cold war at the present 
time. One need only look at maps of 
the Communist world as it was in 
1939 and as it is today. As a result 
of the Second World War and of the 
appeasement policies of the Western 
powers, the Soviet rulers, by direct 
and indirect aggression, acquired an 
enormous empire in Central Europe, 
inhabited by about 100 million 
people. Nine former independent 
states were destroyed in the process 
and a large section of another—Ger- 
many—was annexed to the Soviet 
satellite empire. 

Soviet power has pushed much 
farther West than the most ambitious 
Tsar ever dreamed of going. In 
Asia, all China has been added to 
an ideological empire greater than 
Genghis Khan’s, an empire which in- 
cludes one-fifth of the world’s area 
and one-third of its population. Be- 
fore he became Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles sized up this em- 
pire’s potential as follows: 


“The great danger of war would 
come if and when Soviet leaders 
successfully combined Eastern 
Europe and Asia into a vast po- 
litical, industrial and _ military 
unity and completed the ‘encircle- 
ment’ phase of their strategy. 


‘WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 






Moscow Tries to 
Freeze the Ball 


They would then be so strong that 
they might well plan to finish their 
conquest by war.” 


Thus, it is clearly in the Soviet in- 
terest to “freeze the ball,” to settle. 
temporarily, for the present situation, 
to repeat in the satellites the methods 
of wholesale exploitation that have 
helped them build the Russian war 
machine. It is just as clearly in our 
interest not to fall in with this 
strategy. The Soviet note of Novem- 
ber 3 was a clear, rough intimation 
that the Kremlin has no intention of 
renouncing a square foot of Stalin’s 
conquests. 

The note of November 26 was 


phrased less arrogantly. It dropped , 


the impossible conditions which had 
been set as the price of a meeting 
with the foreign ministers of the 
Western powers. But the truculent. 
argumentative substance of the sec- 
ond note offers little, if any, hope 
that this meeting can lead to any- 
thing but a continuation of sterile 
bickering. 

Is there any means—short of war, 
which no people living under free 
deliberately 
launch—by which the present stale- 
mate can be broken? There are sev- 
eral such means, but only one of 
these seems to offer any prospect of 
quick. decisive results. 


institutions will ever 


There is psychological warfare. 
directed toward the peoples in the 
satellite states and also aimed at the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. This 
has been under way for years, by 
means of radio broadcasts, aid to 
refugee groups, etc. But it has not 
yielded and cannot be expected to 


yield spectacular results, either in 
Russia or in the satellite states. 

The men who direct such broad. 
casts are conscious of the restraints 
under which they must operate. It is 
not easy to hold the middle line be. 
tween urging revolts (which under 
present conditions could only be 
futile tragedies) and telling the en- 
slaved peoples to be resigned to their 
fate. 

There remains one means, and 
only one means, of changing the bal- 
ance of power quickly in favor of the 
West. This is to achieve, as quickly 
as possible, the full political equality 
and rearmament of West Germany 
within an anti-Communist European 
coalition. 

This is the supremely important 
sector in the cold war. If Germany is 
rearmed under its present anti-Com- 
pro-Western 
victory in the cold war will be as- 
sured—and not only because the Ger- 
man divisions will bolster the present 
sadly deficient ground forces in 
Western Europe. A strong West Ger- 
man military force will lend powerful 
encouragement to the East German 
liberation movement, and make the 
Soviet position in East Germany less 
and less tenable every day. And once 
the Soviets are forced out of East 
Germany, the day of freedom for the 
satellite peoples will not be far off. 

If, on the cther hand, we sacrifice 
the Adenauer Government, which has 
staked so much on a pro-Western 
policy, to the negative objections of 
an unholy combination of fellow- 
travelers, neutralists and __ people 
whose thinking stopped with the last 
war, the outlook for victory in the 
cold war will be very dark. 


munist, government, 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
te do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THE New 
Lgaper Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical er 
ment, 7 East 15th St. N.Y.C. 
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Report on the Atom. 
By Gordon Dean. 
Knopf. 321 pp. $5.00. 


FoR THE LAYMAN, this is the most 
informative textbook on the atom 
now available. Gordon Dean has 
written for the neophytes of this 
atomic age. He has given us a useful 
report on the world in which we now 
live but into which few of us have 
ventured. It could be a remarkably 
good world, provided we do not make 
mistakes. 

Mr. Dean is the greatest munitions 
maker the world has ever known, but, 
unlike the Sir Basil Zaharoffs, he did 
not make money at his profession. He 
was Chairman of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission during 
its period of greatest expansion. 
When he took over, the AEC was a 
$2-billion industrial investment owned 
entirely by the people of the United 
States. When he resigned this year, 
that investment was approaching the 
$10-billion mark. When Mr. Dean be- 
gan, the AEC was still making prim- 
itive atom bombs of the Hiroshima 
type. When he finished, the United 
States had been so successful in 
building its first hydrogen bomb that 
it had blown an island out of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

In this same period, the Soviet 
atomic-energy program became a 
full-fledged and completely success- 
ful operation. The Russians built and 
tested their first atom bombs. Then, 
just after Mr. Dean left office, they 
successfully tested their first hydro- 
gen bomb. This book would be quite 
as interesting to Russians as to Amer- 
icans. If they could read it, the Rus- 
sian people would learn that the 
United States will soon be developing 
power, as well as bombs, from the 
fissionable atom. They would also 
learn of the terrible threat to their 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


U-235 and Man’s Fate 


Reviewed by Roland Sawyer 
Washington Bureau, “Christian 
Science Monitor” 


civilization represented by this coun- 
try’s awful arsenal of weapons. 

If Mr. Dean wrote as frankly as he 
talks, he would tell the Russians what 
the American stockpile of atomic 
weapons is and what it can do, and 
he would tell the Americans the same 
as regards Russia’s stockpile. That 
was his farewell message to Washing- 
ton correspondents last June. He does 
not include it in this book, nor does 
he include a fiery statement he has 
made since that the Russian atomic- 
energy program must be halted with- 
in another year. What he meant by 
that no one is quite sure, but it 
sounded to many like a call for pre- 
ventive war. 

In any event, this book shows 
clearly why the author feels the way 
he does. He is under no illusions 
about the Russians’ intent to match 
the United States in atomic strength 
as quickly as possible. He is sure 
that they have sufficient scientific 
know-how, industrial capacity and 
sources of uranium to match us 
within a short time and possibly 
even surpass us. No project has 
higher priority in the Soviet Union 
than atomic energy. 

Yet, Mr. Dean has not written a 
horror story about what is going on 
behind the Urals or the Sierra 
Nevada. He has given us a primer on 
the atomic-energy program. One ex- 
cellent chapter describes all the steps 
in the processing of uranium, from 
the mine to the weapons factories at 
Los Alamos and Sandia, New Mex- 
ico. Few Americans have any con- 
ception of the enormous industrial 
activity required to extract the fis- 
sionable element from uranium ore. 

Each ton of ore, after it is proc- 


essed, yields about two pounds of 
material consisting of uranium, 
oxygen and some impurities. This 
material, which Mr. Dean calls brown 
oxide and is, roughly, the element 
uranium 238, must then go through 
a fantastic separation process. For 
the fissionable element, U-235, is 
found in U-238 only at the ratio of 
1 to 140. That is, 140 parts of U-238 
are required to produce one part of 
U-235, or the new element pluto- 
nium. Each ton of raw ore—whether 
from the famous Shinkolobwe mine 
in the Belgian Congo, the Great Bear 
Lake in Canada, or the Colorado 
Plateau here—yields only a few 
ounces of the stuff which today can 
destroy a city 10 miles in diameter. 

This is a sample of the type of 
information on which Mr. Dean re- 
ports. This could not be called a 
controversial book, for the .author 
does not get into the controversial 
aspects of atomic-energy matters very 
deeply. He touches on secrecy and, 
being no longer in office, seems to 
like it less than when he was AEC 
Chairman; he discusses spying and 
makes it quite clear that, in his view, 
atomic espionage may have saved the 
Russians a little time, and perhaps 
a few mistakes, but had little bear- 
ing on the inevitable success of their 
own efforts. All the theoretical infor- 
mation on how to split the atom has 
been published since 1939. In those 
days, all the information offered was 
highly technical; you and I could not 
have understood it. We can under- 
stand Mr. Dean. Read his book and 
you will have a clear view of the 
atom, what it means, and why its use 
or misuse is the central problem of 
our times. 








Are We Ready for World Leadership? 


Reviewed by Theodore Kaghan 


Former public-affairs officer, U. S. 
High Commissioner’s Office in Germany 


What Europe Thinks of America. 
Ed. by James Burnham. 
John Day. 222 pp. $3.50. 


“OuR ANTI-COMMUNISM,” says one 
European in this panel of writers, “is 
not identical with the American 
brand. . . . Americans view Commu- 
nism as something not only bad but 
utterly foreign. . . . Europe thinks of 
itself as being up against a heresy of 
its own creation, a diseased organ 
of its own body, and it wants to 
effect a cure by some method other 
than killing.” 

None of the other eight con- 
tributors to What Europe Thinks of 
America appears to differ with that 
thesis, and each in his own way 
elaborates on that and other differ- 
ences between the American and 
European approach to the problem of 
free democratic leadership against 
Communism. All nine have one thing 
in common, as James Burnham points 





Never Before In English 


JEWISH LABOR IN U.S.A., 
1914-1952 


An Industrial, Political and Cultural 
History of the Jewish Labor Movement 


by Melech Epstein 


**Melech Epstein is a man of courage. He has 
sought . . . to provide a comprehensive picture 
of the richly variegated and pulsating Jewish 
labor movement—its cultural milieu, its welfare 
work . . . its immer death struggle with the 
disruptive Communists . . . and to sketch skil- 
fully some badly needed profiles of the interest- 
ing men who led the Jewish labor movement in 
its travails.*’ 

—Daniel Bell, Labor Editor, Fortune 


“A full-length chronicle . . , [written] with 
intimate objectivity. . . . The chapters on ‘The 
Communists’ and on the made-in-Moscow ‘civil 
war’... stand out for convincing fidelity of fact 
and well-poised historic diagnosis.” 

—Max D, Danish 


“*Many phases neglected by previous histories are 

now covered in detail, and the book will be 

exceedingly valuable to all interested.” 
—Mark Starr, Educational Director, ILGWU 


“Epstein is telling a history of critical impor- 
tance. . . . It is a work of particular contem- 
porary implications. . . . It provides important 
documentation of the crucial role of the Jewish 
workers in sustaining and aiding the cause of 
American freedom.” —Justice 


Order from your bookseller or from Trade 
Union Sponsoring Committee, 22 West 38th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.50 
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out in his introduction, namely, the 
conviction that only the United States 
can be the leader of the free peoples 
of the world and those that wish to 
be free. All are anti-Communist, all 
are pro-American, and all are frank. 
And when one is through reading the 
book, there appears to be another 
thing they have in common—a des- 
perate wish that the United States 
would quickly rise to its political and 
economic responsibilities and exer- 
cise the world leadership events have 
forced upon it. 

As might be expected, our friends 
argue each in his own way that the 
U.S. does not understand Europe 
and/or Communism. It was because 
of this lack of political understand- 
ing, they point out again, that so 
much was lost at Yalta, and, unless 
we grow up and face reality, we're 
likely to find ourselves overtaken and 
destroyed by it. Reality, of course, 
is the problem as Europeans see it, 
as distinguished from the political 
“morality play” in which Americans 
dally. Each writer points his finger 
at contradictory actions in foreign 
affairs, lack of policy, lack of cour- 
age, lack of tolerance and wisdom: 
and they say, 
patience than we show in our crit- 
icism of Europe, that this is no way 
for the most powerful country in 
the world to act if it hopes to be re- 
spected. 

Most of the writers have their pet 
theories about why we have the fail- 
ings we have—and no _ intelligent 
American will deny that we have 


possibly with more 


them. For example, Jules Monnerot. 
who thinks the U.S. was born mod- 
ern while Europe was only redec- 
orated, believes we do not know the 
history of other countries and thus 
fall into such errors as misunder- 
standing the values of French colo- 
nialism and mistrusting de Gaulle, 


who would, he says, have solved the 
Communist problem in France long 
ago. Vittorio Zincone, an _ Italian 
editor from Bologna, likes to think 
that the U.S. introduced morality 
into foreign affairs, where it had no 
place, and that we are inclined to 
put too much emphasis on justice 
instead of usefulness. Thus, he says, 
we tend toward crusades against in- 
justice, a foible Europeans have long 
since outgrown, and we are likely to 
go off half-cocked. This fear that the 
U.S. will, for one deplorable reason 
or another, plunge the world into war 
runs through most of the essays, for 
another theme is that 
Europe, if left to its wisdom and 
supported by U. S. confidence (and 
wealth), can absorb, restrain, modify 
and/or push back Communism with- 
out war. 

Throughout the book, which 
should be required reading for all 
politicians, or at least their speech 
writers, and should accompany every 
American abroad, one is impressed 
with the tone of good will toward 
the United States, mixed with an 
urgent note of pleading not to set the 
world ablaze while we clumsily stomp 
around putting out brush fires. The 
United States, these men say, is the 
hope of the world, as it has been for 
generations; but the world must have 
faith and confidence that we know 
what we're doing and where we're 
going, or we will find ourselves with 
no allies and no support. 

Look at the Soviets, says Mon- 
nerot: Every Communist outside the 
Soviet Union has faith that Moscow 
best represents his interests. Ages 
ago, there was this kind of faith in 
Rome as the arbiter, because the 
spiritual power of the Pope was 
recognized everywhere. Today, what 
positive faith is there to pit against 
this Communist delusion? As Guido 
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Piovene says, presuge is power in 
this cold war of religious intensity, 
and the U.S. is not taking proper 
care of its prestige. A clear and co- 
herent policy and clear ideas about 
other nations’ aims and beliefs, he 
says, would help. And Julian Amery, 
from England, echoes this when he 
notes that the Administration in 
Washington can commit Congress 
and the American people less than 
any other government in the world 


because of policy confusions in the 
various departments. 

It is Amery and Raymond Aron, 
incidentally, who emphasize more 
than the others the inconsistencies 
between U.S. economic policy and ac- 
tion, and who point out that the U.S., 
as the “dominant economy” in the 
world, must evolve a world economic 
policy that goes beyond party and 
local interests if Moscow’s plans are 
to be frustrated. 


This boox is a worthwhile con- - 
tribution to the political development 
which its contributors and its editor 
would like to see in this country. As 
one who worked many years in post- 
war Europe trying to build the faith 
in America which would dispel the 
Soviet shadow, this reviewer can 
vouch for the fact that the opinions 
found here are representative of in- 
telligent, friendly and seriously anti- 
Communist Europeans. 





The Ordeal of Katherine Mansfield 


Reviewed by Harvey Curtis Webster 
English Department, University of Louisville; 
author, “On a Darkling Plain” 


Katherine Mansfield. 
By Antony Alpers. 
Knopf. 376 pp. $5.00. 


Antony ALpers’s biography of 
Katherine Mansfield is undefinitive, 
very good and the most comprehen- 
sive that has yet been published. Mr. 
Alpers knows New Zealand, the avail- 
able sources and Katherine Mansfield 
(née Kathleen Beauchamp) as well 
as anyone who has written about her. 
L.M. (the indefatigable friend whose 
real name was Ida Baker) , Middleton 
Murry and George Bowden (her two 
husbands), the father she loved and 
was repelled by, the brother she may 
have loved more than any other man 
—all these emerge as believable in- 
fluences on a career marked by neu- 
tosis, talent, suffering and joy. 

Merely as the story of a gifted, 
maladjusted woman, the biography 
has great merit. An unattractive little 
girl, misunderstood by her self-made, 
successful father and loved inade- 
quately by her courageous, sickly 
mother, Katherine Mansfield dedicat- 
ed much of her early life to repulsing 
the New Zealand life that nevertheless 
conditioned and impelled her pecu- 
liar talent. As Katherine saw it, New 
Zealand was a land without a history 
ora culture. Somewhat admiring the 
primitive Maori aborigines, who were 
not at all like the money-grubbing 
culture her father represented, Kath- 
erine longed for the settled civiliza- 
tion of Europe, where she thought 
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the art of living often took precedence 
over that of making a livelihood. 

But Europe brought her only in- 
termittently the happiness she hoped 
for. Kept poor by her father’s 
parsimonious authoritarianism, _re- 
belling against what the European 
middle class seemed to epitomize, she 
lived from mistake to mistake. She 
succeeded in neither her love affairs, 
nor her marriages, nor her efforts to 
discover a mystique that would make 
troubles disappear. Intensely capable 
of joy, frequently dissatisfied with 
herself and with others, she de- 
veloped both the talent that has 
made her live and the tuberculosis 
that killed her. No one has ever done 
so much with so little comprehending 
help. 

Though he presents nearly all the 
material one could need, Mr. Alpers 
does not communicate as deep an un- 
derstanding of Katherine Mansfield 
as one might wish. He sees both her 
emotional and her physical illness, 
and perceives how the former helped 
her to become a first-rate writer. But 
he does not present clearly enough 
the stimulating and deadly neurosis 
that made her best work and de- 
stroyed its author. I should not com- 
plain, since he gives so much that is 
valuable, but it seems clear that he 
does not have sufficient mastery of 


the insights of psychoanalysis to il- 
luminate fully the life that underlay 
the work. 

Mr. Alpers is much better when 
he discusses Katherine Mansfield’s 
writing itself. He sees accurately the 
promise and uncertainty in her 
earliest stories, the germ of what 
was to come in “The Tiredness of 
Rosabel,” the ultimate of her achieve- 
ment in “Prelude” and “At the Bay.” 
He gets to the core of her intensely 
painful and stimulating rejection of 
and acceptance of her colonial back- 
ground. He sees how many of her 
best early stories (like “Bliss”) came 
from her perception of the way 
“blissful expectations are shattered 
at one touch of reality,” of the way 
joy seems to knock head-on against 
hopelessness. He writes very per- 
ceptively of the way her last stories 
emanated from the friction between 
her love of living and her unconceal- 
able fear of death. 


In other words, Mr. Alpers’s 
biography is excellent and imperfect. 
What he has written is scholarly, 
eminently readable, intelligent. It re- 
minds us that Katherine Mansfield is 
not Chekhov watered down but her 
own very good self, that her minor 
masterpieces last very well despite 
the bigger noise made by contempor- 
aries with over-inflated reputations. 
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Mr. Wechsler Replies 


Reviewed by Daniel Seligman 


Associate Editor, “Fortune” 


The Age of Suspicion. 
By James A. Wechsler. 
Random House. 333 pp. $3.75. 


IN THE PROLOGUE, Mr. Wechsler 
tells us that he wrote this book as a 
kind of rejoinder to Senator McCar- 
thy. “It is to him that many of these 
words are dedicated; for it can be 
truthfully said that without his ex- 
pression of interest in my political 
travels, this chronicle would not have 
been recorded.” The purpose of the 
book, and its limits, are pretty clearly 
defined in that sentence. Anyone 
benighted enough to suppose that 
there might be something to Mc- 
Carthy’s charges has got a convincing 
defense against them (but will re- 
main unconvinced anyway). Mean- 
while, those of us who knew the 
charges were absurb may feel some- 
what cheated. Mr. Wechsler is a 
skilful and entertaining writer; a 
kind of wry, self-deprecatory humor 
prevails throughout the book and 
usually keeps the argument from 
sounding like a polemic. Neverthe- 
less, writing a book with McCarthy 
in mind can cramp an author’s 
style. 

The author describes it as a politi- 
cal autobiography. The first section, 
“The Age of Rebellion,” is focused 
on Mr.—or Master — Wechsler’s 
years at Columbia (which he entered 
at 15) and in the Young Communist 
League (which he entered at 19, left 
at 22). The second section, “The 
Age of Responsibility,” treats of PM 
and the Post. The final section, “The 
Age of Suspicion,” is a lengthy de- 
scription of his debate with McCar- 
thy. When you get to this last part, 
it becomes clear that everything up 
to then was intended largely as evi- 
dence for the debate. 

My own reaction at that point was 
to feel rather dismayed. It is bad 
enough to have to re-read McCarthy’s 
accusation that “you have done ex- 


actly what you would do if you were 
a member of the Communist party, 
if you wanted to have a phony break 
and then use that phony break to the 
advantage of the Communist party.” 
It is even more dispiriting, however, 
to watch Mr. Wechsler trying to rea- 
son with this madman logic, and to 
realize that his autobiography is 
mainly an answer to these murky 
charges. 

A variety of unhappy thoughts are 
apt to occur to you by the time you 
get to the final section. You begin to 
wonder whether the author may not 
have been overly discreet in reporting 
experiences that, for an audience of 
his political friends, could have been 
dealt with frankly. You even begin 
to wonder whether some of the little 
jokes Mr. Wechsler tells on himself 
are not, at some level of conscious- 
ness at least, designed to placate his 
enemies. 

Having raised these points, I 
should hasten to emphasize that this 
is still an immensely interesting book. 
The early years are played heavily 
for laughs. Mr. Wechsler was plainly 
as objectionable a YCLer as Colum- 
bia University ever produced; and 
his portraits of himself, haranguing 
a Broadway crowd from atop a lamp- 
post, delivering a speech at a Com- 
munist rally he was supposed to be 
covering for the Spectator, or writing 
in that journal that “capitalism was 
a phase of history,” make very 
little attempt to conceal the awful 
truth. 

The section on PM is even better. 
I am assured by a close student of 
PM stories that most of the absorbing 
anecdotes about the paper in this 
book are new. My own favorite con- 
cerns the staff conference held in 


1941 at which Ralph Ingersoll an- 


nounced that, henceforth, the paper’s 
mission would be to sell the war to 
the American people. The “actives” 
on the staff would write the pro-war 
material; the “non-combatants,” 
whose consciences would not let them 
go so far, would write pure fluff. 
When Ingersoll had finished describ. 
ing this scheme, a veteran of Scripps- 
Howard arose and inquired gaily, 
“Will the non-combatants have to 
wear white feathers?” 

Mr. Wechsler was only 24 when 
he went to work on PM; and he was 
beginning to find himself in the 
somewhat ludicrous position of being 
older and wiser politically than his 
elders and superiors, and knowing it. 
A good deal of his adult life seems 
to have been spent working for, or 
viewing at close range, men who 
were fascinated by the Communists 
but (since they had never joined the 
party) did not really comprehend 
what they saw. This was certainly 
true of Ingersoll, Thackrey and Wal- 
lace. The comic possibilities in their 
encounters with the boy sage are not 
lost by Mr. Wechsler. At one point, 
he remarks that he kept hoping he 
could have “a fatherly talk” with 
Thackrey, to straighten him out. 

Readers of the New York Post will 
not find a great deal that is new in 
the final section of the book. Much 
of it consists of excerpts from the 
transcript, with commentary. No one, 
it seems to me, but the kind of liberal 
who gets a masochistic pleasure ou! 
of rehearsing McCarthy’s outrage 
will find these excerpts a very satis 
fying climax to the book. Mr. Wechs 
ler is an interesting fellow and a 
engaging writer. It would have been 
pleasant to read an autobiography o 
his that was more than an answer (0 


McCarthy. 
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Attacks ‘Distortion’ in Book on 
Austrian Socialist Underground 


In his review of Joseph Buttinger’s In the 
Twilight of Socialism [THe New Leaner, No- 
vember 30], Peter Meyer mentions conversa- 
tins between Oscar Pollak and myself to 
which the author refers. Since I am one of the 
persons most often quoted in the book, | wish 
to state that practically all that is alleged about 
statements made or positions taken by me is 
danted, distorted and, in part, even falsified. 

Buttinger speaks at great length about the 
dificult period during which the underground 
movement was organized amid the forcible de- 
struction of the Austrian labor movement. But 
he himself had no part in this fateful under- 
taking. How, then, can he know in 1953 what 
such persons as Pollak, Sailer or I did and 
what we talked about? What does he know 
about Otto Bauer’s activities during those first 
trying days? The author describes, for instance, 
how fast I walked in order to get ahead of 
Pollak when we were trying to reach the head- 
quarters of the fighting Schutzbund on that 
tragic evening of February 12, 1934. How does 
he know? Was anyone present but Pollak and 
myself? 

Buttinger especially distorts the role of Otto 
Bauer. The rank-and-file of the underground 
movement, as well as the leadership, regarded 
him as their most important spokesman to the 

His spiritual leadership was 
Now Buttinger. in 


socialist world. 
unchallenged. 
contends that the events of those days were 


retrospect, 


nothing hut a petty power struggle. The truth 
is that, in the political vacuum of the under- 
ground movement, there was no power to be 
won, Those who, out of a sense of duty and 
devotion, tried to prevent the destruction of 
the socialist spirit were striving to save freedom 
and socialist ideals, not to attain the phantom 
of power after which Buttinger was apparently 
chasing. This depreciation of the real motives 
of the Socialist underground in Austria is the 
Worst violation of historical truth of which the 
author of In the Twilight of Socialism is guilty. 
lt is more damnable than his petty inventions 
about people. 
New York City Otto LEIcHTER 
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has led you into a series of erroneous conclu- 
‘ions in your editorial in THe New Leaner of | 
December 14, | 
There are three issues involved in stopping | 
ade with Red China. One of these is the | 
moral issue: allowing the sinews of war, even | 
though called non- strategic, to go to the brutal | 
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enemy that still holds over 900 Americans, 
alive and in prison, in spite of the truce agree- 
ment. This is the only issue that McCarthy 
touched on, and the only disagreement with 
McCarthy could be on the basis that it’s better 
to sacrifice these 900 Americans than to have 
misunderstandings with our allies who want 
trade. 

The second is the political issue: whether it 
is politically advantageous to do business with 
the enemy whom we will some day most likely 
fight. This we did with Japan, before World 
War II, to our cost. 

The third is the economic issue: whether 
trade with the Soviet world is of advantage to 
the free world. This is a very involved issue, 
but I can say, as an importer for the last 38 
years, that the advantages of that trade, from 
an economic standpoint, are not large. 

Therefore, to sum up from an economic point 
of view, there are some advantages in that 
trade. From the political viewpoint, it is a 
tragic mistake. And from the moral viewpoint 
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it is so degrading that the only excuse for its 
consideration is the hysterical fear of war 
which now encompasses us. 
New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 

We did not defend trade with Red China, 
We pointed out, however, that the way to 
eliminate such trade on the part of our allies 
was to increase economic aid and reduce our 
own tariff barriers, rather than the dubious 
coercion McCarthy proposes.—Eb. 


Notes Role of NAACP Group 
In Winning Negro School Cases 


Leonard W. Levy’s article, “Jim Crow Schools 
on Trial” [THe New Leaver, November 30), 
which dealt with the change in the situation 
of Southern Negroes resulting from the Sweatt, 
McLaurin and related school cases, failed to 
mention the organization responsible for these 
legal victories. I refer to the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, of which the 
distinguished constitutional lawyer, Thurgood 
Marshall, is director and counsel. Without the 
work of Mr. Marshall and his corps of brilliant 
and devoted lawyers, none of this would have 
happened. 
New York City Haroip L, Oram 
Hails ‘The New Leader’s’ 

‘Constructive Liberalism’ 

Just a word of appreciation of THe New 
Leaper, to which I recently became a subscriber 
through the courtesy of a friend. Your con- 
structive contribution to liberal thought and 
the public good is both informing and en- 
couraging to those to whom the political scene 
seems to be a mixture of governmental inaction 
and reaction. 
Remington, Va. Ricuarp W. Hocve 
Aid Sought for Spanish 

Refugees in France 


Six months ago, a few of my American and 
European friends and I joined together to form 
a committee called Spanish Refugee Aid. I am 
writing in the hope that New Leaper reader 
will join us in aiding the thousands of Spanish 
refugees in France whose losing battle for free: 
dom, followed by years of bitter exile, has been 
forgotten. Many of them are today in hospitals, 
ill with diseases caused by the miserable con 
ditions under which they live. Although many 
have been able to build new lives here, thov- 
sands are destitute, in need of food, medical 
care and, not least, moral encouragement. 

Our New York address is 45 Astor Place. 
Prades, France Paso Casals 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When you change your address, please 
let us know three weeks in advance and 
include your old address. Subscription 
Department, THE New LeEaper. 
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